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IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In order duly to estimate the importance of common, district 
schools, we must consider, of how great practical utility, in tae 
ordinary business of life, are the branches in which instruction is 
there given ;—how large a majority of the community enjoy no 
higher advantages of education, intellectual or literary, than these 
schools afford ;—and how powerful an influence the habits of 
study and of thought, which are there formed, may exereise on 
the future character and pursuits even of those who enjoy acad- 
emic and collegiate advantages. By what means shall these 
schools be made to conduce, in the highest possible degree, to 
the improvement and welfare of the rising generation ? Itis gen- | 
erally admitted, that the benefits derived from them are not what 
they ought to be ; but what are the evils which chiefly need to 
be remedied, and the defects which chiefly need to be supplied, 
and what is the best method of remedying the one and supplying 
the other,—are gene, in regard to which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The principal methods whieh have been adopted for improv- 
ing the condition of our primary schools, have, in a great measure, 
failed of their object. One of these methods is, the granting of 
pecuniary aid. ‘This is sometimes done by a direct grant of the 
legislature, and sometimes by means of a fund created for that 
purpose. It has become a question, héwever, whether such aid 
does not tend to defeat the very object which it is designed to 
promote. That which costs little, is valued little. Opportunitiés 
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for the acquisition of knowledge, are not duly appreciated or 
improved, when they are obtained without any effort or sacrifice 
on the part either of the pupil or his parents. ‘The Commission- 
ers appointed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a pro- 
posed Institution in Massachusetts, have touched on this subject 
in their Report. ‘Some States,” they remark, “ have been 
able to make such liberal grants for their schools, that common 
education among them is now nearly, if aot wholly, gratuitous. 
This may possibly be best for them, but we think not for us. 
Connecticut, considering its population, has made by far the great- 
est grants for common schools. With these grants, if we are not 
misinformed, effort has ended in these schools ; and little is done 
by the people. ‘This is the danger of that system ; and it isa 
question of deep concern, to what extent we ought to adopt it.” 
Similar views have been expressed by a ‘“‘ Committee appointed 
by the Legislature of Connecticut to inquire what alterations in 
the laws relating to Common Schools are necessary to raise their 
character and increase their usefulness.” ‘* Common schools,” 
say they, “ on which, as on a favorite child, the public resources 
have been lavished with great liberality, but with little care, have 
been gradually declining in their relative standing. The result 
of the experiment has decided, that no appropriations of money 
will secure the increasing prosperity of schools. They lighten 
the burden of the people, but they also diminish, and for that 
reason perhaps, their interest in these institutions.” In the city 
of New-York, the system of Free Schools has been actually laid 
aside, and “ low-priced pay schools” established in their stead. 
The reasons of this change are thus stated by the Trustees of the 
_ © Free School Society,”—now the “ Public School Society,”— 
of the city of New-York : “ In order to meet the increased de- 
mand for tuition, and to elevate the feelings and ensure a more 
punctual attendance of tite pupils, it is proposed to require small 
tuition fees, graduated with a due regard to the ability of the ap- 
plicants, and not exceeding in any case one dollar per quarter ; 
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with a proviso that no child shall ever be rejected on the ground 
of inability to make the payment.” This principle has been act- 
ed upon extensively in Great Britain ; and in reference toa school 
in Lundon, the following fact is stated : “It has been generally 
found, that those children who have been educated in this estab- 
lishment gratiéitously, have been most defective in their attend- 
ance, and their advantages less prized by themselves and their pa- 
rents.”—Neither is it of much avail for a town to grant larger 
sums of money for the support and encouragement of its schools; 
since, for the most part, the only effect is, to add a few weeks to 
the term for which the instructer is employed, without making 
any improvement in the organization, discipline, or instruction of 
the schoels. So long as aschool is organized ona bad plan, is 
without discipline, and without a competent teacher, it makes lit- 
tle difference whether it be kept in operation eight months, or 
eight weeks, ina year. Since, therefore, the methods of man- 
aging and instructing a school depend chiefly on the teacher, and 
in a considerable degree its organization also, we come at once 
to the grand inquiry, 

How shall our schools be supplied with teachers, better quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of their office 7 

To effect this object also, legislative acts have been passed ; 
but they have proved of little more avail, than the granting of 
money for the purposes of education. Laws have been enacted, 
establishing schools, and requiring certain qualifications in those 
who shall instruct these schools. But laws respecting the qual- 
ifications of teachers are necessarily very indefinite. It rests, af- 
ter all, with those who give “ certificates,” to determine what 
qualifications shail be essential to a teacher ; and this office is 
performed by persons, many of whom are ill qualified themselves 
to judge what ought to be required of a teacher, and others are 
subjected to a constant temptation, and are sometimes almost 
compelled, to sink the standard of their requirements. ‘The law 
may say, that the candidate for the office of a teacher. shall be 
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able to instruct in certain specified branches ; but this is inter- 
preted to mean merely that he shall have studied those branches, 
or have gone through certain books ; which he may have done 
in a very superficial manner. The law may require that the can- 
didate shall be ‘“* weiL” qualified, &c. ; but every body knows, 
that the words good and well are merely relative terms, which, in 
the ‘mouth of one person, have much meaning, and in the mouth 
of another, almost no meaning at all. 

The only remedy which can reach the seat of the disease, is to 
give the community at large more enlightened views of the qual- 
ifications which a teacher ought to possess. Did parents know 
better how to judge of the qualifications of those whom they em- 
ploy toinstruct their children and assist in forming their intellec- 
tual and moral character, they would be more careful to employ 
those only who are competent to discharge the duties of this im- 
portant office. In this way, all who proposed to undertake the 
business of instruction, would be under the necessity of obtaining 
the requisite qualifications, in order to find employment. But 
here two questions arise : 1. How shall more enlightened views 
be diffused through the community? and 2. How shall candi- 
dates for the office of school-teachers, obtain those qualifications 
which the means of instruction hitherto enjoyed are so incompe- 
tent to afford ? 

In answer to the former question, we can only say, that the 
work must be gradual, and must be carried on by the efforts of 
those who feel its importance, and who are capable of exerting a 
salutary influence. Much may be done through the medium of 
the press. The American Journal of Education, if perused by 
parents and school committees, cannot fail to give them more 
just and elevated views of what they ought to require in the in- 
structer of their children. Editors of newspapers may contribute 
their share of influence toward the promotion of the same object; 
and several of them have done, and are doing, much in this way ; 
—though we now and then, with regret, find a column on educa- 
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tion, in which the writer only darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge. ‘“ ‘Tue Teacner’s Guipe anp Parent’s Assis- 
TANT” will also, it is hoped, prove a valuable auxiliary in this 
eause. We are solicitous that our pages shoulc be perused by 
parents, because we well know that many teachers will not seek 
to become better qualified for their office, so long as they can 
obtain employment without. Neither will those, who may have 
become convinced that there are better methods of teaching than 
those to which they have been accustomed, be at the trouble of 
altering, unless they find that their employers require or expect 
it. Besides, unless parents, as well as teachers, possess correct 
views of education, the efforts of the most skilful and faithful 
teacher will be counteracted, perhaps defeated, by the treatment 
which his pupils are daily receiving at home, and by the habits 
of thinking, feeling, and acting, which they have been forming 


from their earliest infancy. 
[An answer to the other question may be expected in our next number.) 





HOW TO -BECOME AN INTERESTING INSTRUCTER. 


To become an interesting instructer, you should gain a thor- 
ough and familiar acquaintance with the branches you teach. Itis 
indeed true, that with the book in your hand, without any knowl- 
edge of the subject, you may ascertain, how far your pupil re- 
peats the words of his lesson. But this can hardly be called 
teaching. At least, it is not your teaching. If any instruction is 
communicated, itis the book, that teaches, and not you. An 
interesting teacher does much more. He questions his pupils. 
He hears and answers their questions. He interrogates them 
again and again. He ascertains how far they understand the 
subject. He explains what is obscure. He makes observations, 
and leads his pupils to make reflections, not contained in the book. 
In these ways, he enlightens their minds; enlarges their views ; 
gratifies their taste for knowledge ; stimulates and delights their 
curiosity. To do this, he must be well acquainted with the sub- 
ject. 

The respect, which pupils must feel for such a teacher, will 
also conduce to increase the interest of his instructions. Their 
respect and interest may be raised still higher, ifhe can point out 
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the faults and inaccuracies of the book, state the remarks and 
opinions of others, and discuss and, settle questions, that may ap- 
pear at once difficult and important. 

To gain the interest of your pupils you must be ardently en- 
gaged in your work. This may be, in some measure,- implied 
in the above remarks. But it deserves a more particular con- 
sideration. Our minds are formed to be strongly affected by 
sympathy. Our feelings are highly contagious. If we exercise 
and manifest strong feeling, it will be, in some measure, propaga- 
ted to those around us, though they know not the cause. Much 
more, when the cause is known ; especially, if it relates te them- 
selves. Scarcely less contagious are dullness and stupidity. 
Dull teachers, therefore, must expect to have dull pupils. If 
then you would interest your pupils, you must be ardent your- 
selves. But how will you kindle and fan such a fire within your 
own breast One method for this, is faithfully to study every 
lesson, previously to attending recitation. It may have been 
from neglecting this, more than from every other cause, that those 
who have long been employed in teaching, are often found to be 
cold and lifeless in their instructions. Though you may have a 
general acquaintance with the branch ; though you may have 
heard the same recitation twenty times before, you should still 
devote particular attention to the exercise, before meeting your 
pupils, not only to refresh your mind with thoughts before fami- 
liar, but to gain new and more extended views upon the subject. 
This will excite an interest, which merely reviewing former ideas 
~ and reflections, can by no means inspire. 

To excite your interest to the utmost, teaching should be your 
chief business ; at least, it should not be secondary to any other. 
it should engage your heart and your meditations, by night and 
by day. {thas been remarked, that persons of superior talents 
and acquisitions, sometimes succeed wretchedly in teaching. One 
reason of this has probably been, that the current of their vigor- 
ous energies has been chiefly directed to other objects ;—objects, 
which they have considered more worthy of elevated genius, than 
the humble office of a pedagogue. 

If you would keep your own interest continually glowing, let 
your method of instruction be occasionally varied ; mark well the 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages of each ; and exert your- 
selves to the utmost, to improve the art of teaching. Reading, 
writing, and conversing upon the various branches of your em- 
ployment, will conduce to the same result. Probably nothing has 
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yet been written upon the subject, more worthy of your diligent 
and frequent perusal, than Watts’s treatise on the Improvement of 
the Mind. Associations of teachers, formed for conversation 
and correspondence, for mutual improvement in their art, must 
happily tend to the same effect. 

But scarcely any thing will have a greater influence to render 
instructions interesting and pleasant, than the mutual attachment 
of teacher and pupils. To kindle your affection for them, 
it would seem sufficient to consider the divine requirement to ex- 
tend your’ love to all, even to enemies. But in addition 
to this, you have other excitements, most affecting and pow- 
erful. Consider your high obligation to them in particular. 
Tiley are committed to your special care. Your God, your 
country, and your patrons are saying to you, ‘ ‘Take these child- 
ren, and educate them for us.” And as you proceed, the very 
exercise of feeding them with knowledge and understanding, can- 
not fail to invigorate your attachment. ‘This attachment you 
must manifest, not so much in profession, asin conduct. ‘ Let 
it glow in your looks, and sparkle in your eyes, and flow forth in 
all you do and say. By your unaffected smiles, by your conde- 
scension, by your affability,” by your parental tenderness, ‘ by 
your assiduity to assist them to the utmost, make them feel, that 
you are deeply attached to their welfare—that their improve- 
ment is more precious to you than gold.” Government you must 
indeed have. Without this, your instruction will be all in vain. 
You must constantly maintain your authority. ‘ You must be 
absohite in your little empires. Your word must be law ; but 
let it always be the law of kindness.” As far as possible, govern 
your pupils as though you governed them not. While they con- 
tinually feel, Jet them as rarely as possible perceive, the hand that 
restrains and regulates them. Instead of driving them with the 
scourge of stern authority, endeavor to draw them with the cords 
of parental love. Should you be compelled to rebuke, let it be 
with solemn tenderness—let it be felt, as a faithful wound of a 
friend—let it be felt, as coming from the wounded, bleeding heart 
of tenderness. Rarely, if ever, administer a sharp rebuke, 
Thus you may probably succeed, in some measure, to gain the 
attachment of your pupils. And you will bear in mind, that this 
most precious and important boon is to be won, preserved, and 
increased, by a continued use of the same means. 

Thus, if you have a good general acquaintance with the 
branches you teach ; ifyou ardently and vigorously pursue your 
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employment ; if you make’ special efforts to be as well prepared 
as possible, for every recitation ; if you strive to improve in your 
profession, by reading, writing, conversation, and reflection ; if 
you cherish an ardent attachment to your pupils, and succeed 
in gaining and preserving theirs ; if you do not attempt too many 
or too arduous services ; if you are favored with a good share of 
health, and the common smiles of Heaven; you can hardly fail 
to render your instructions, in a good degree, interesting to your 
pupils. And thus you will find the task of teaching as delight- 
ful to yourselves, as it is profitable to them.—Mr. Emerson’s 
Prospectus. 


' -— 
ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following extracts are taken from an article on this sub- 
ject in the U.S. Literary Gazette. 7 

“‘The human mind is so constituted, that, by proper use of the 
knowledge which at any time, it possesses, it is prepared for the 
reception of greater quantities and higher degrees of knowledge. 
The mind is to be led, not compelled, to this advancement. This 
necessarily implies, that whatever is presented to it should be ac- 
commodated to its powers of understanding ; otherwise, it will 
be compelled to believe or assent to what it cannot comprehend, 
and the memory will be burdened with mere terms and proposi- 
tions, of which the meaning and use are unknown. 

The inductive, analytical, Baconian, or Pestalozzian method of 
instruction, adopts as a fundamental maxim, that the mind is at 
all times capable of comprehending those truths, which are then 
most important for it to receive ; and by the acquisition and use 
of these, it is prepared to receive those which are next in order. 
Hence it rejects the whole system and practice of dogmatical 
teaching. Whatever will be useful to the mind at any given pe- 
riod, can, by proper means, he rendered intelligible to it ; and 
what cannot be rendered intelligible,—whether the inability be on 
the part ofthe instructer or of the scholar—should be postponed 
to a future pericd. 

Pestalozzi gave the names of things, as much as possible, sub- 
sequently to the knowledge of things. He would endeavor, by 
suitable questions, to lead the pupil to find out the fact [or truth] 
at which he was aiming. _ 

The previous attainments of the schelar in the science to which 
he is to attend, must be carefully determined ; and from the sim- 
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ple ideas which he now possesses, the instructer should lead him, 
by slow and regular advancement, to the desired elevation in that 
department ;—connecting others with it from time to time, that 
his prospect during his journey may be as extensive as his powers 
of vision will allow, and that as many of the faculties of his soul 
may be exercised, as can be exercised in any orderly and prcfite 
able manner.” 

The introductory exercises, with which the instruction of 
scholars, seven or eight years of age, may be commenced, are 
arranged under the following heads. 

1. The division or parts of an object. 

2. The connections and relations of objects. 

. Number. 

. Position or situation. 

- Qualities of objects. 

. Forms of objects. 

. Funetions of organized bodies. 

. Uses of various instruments, tools, &c. 
- Resemblance of objects. 

10. Differences of objects. 

11. Description of objects. 


All these operations may engage the attention of the pupil 
during four, and perhaps five years, one hour every day. 


oo 
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TO PARENTS. 


Nothing marks more strongly the progress of benevolence, 
than the change whi¢h is taking place in the discipline of our 
Schools. Children have too long been regarded as possessing 
only an animal existence ; as incapable of feeling those motives 
which are addressed to the reason and sensibility. This princi- 
ple has led to the almost entire neglect of the moral cultivation. 
Or rather, the system of discipline founded upon this principle, 
has exerted an influence to prevent the putting forth, or to check 
the operation, of every moral emotion. But the benevolent in- 
structer has watched the opening mind until he has detected thes 
error ;—he has discovered in the bosom of his youngest pupil, the 
elements of all which is to distinguish the man ; and finds that 
by proper management, the child may soon be brought under the 
active influence of those principles which are afterwards to govern 
and regulate his conduct. 

Lovk then at the system of discipline which encourages artifice 
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and deception among the scholars ;—which presents no motive 
to obedience and improvetent but fear of punishment, or invidi- 
ous distinctions ;—which creates in the breast of the pupil the 
bitterest animosity towards his instructer. He looks upon him as 
an enemy, whom it is dangerous to encounter, but whom it is 
lawful, and even praiseworthy, to elude. 

Perhaps this may be a fit preparation for him, who wishes to 
harden himself for competition. If you wish to train your chil- 
dren for the bustle of the forum, or the intrigues of state ;—if 
you seek-for them only an earthly distinction, this course will 
secure your object. But if you would give them a relish for 
social enjoyments ;—if you would prepare them to taste the 
purest earthly bliss around the domestic hearth ;—if you would 
have them know the happiness, which a conscience at peace, a 
heart uncorrupted, can give ; guard, I beseech you, the tender 
minds of your children from such contagion. 

Perhaps no schools in our country are now conducted entirely 
upon the principles to which I have alluded. Great improve- 
ments are daily making ; instructers are endeavoring to establish 
the reign of benevolence over their little dominion ;—1to diffuse 
through every heart a feeling of affection, and bind all together 
by the bond of mutual interest. But much is wanting to com- 
plete these improvements ; parents must engage with greater zeal 
in helping them forward. : 

Among other means, I weuld recommend to them to enable 
their children to make presents to those instructers who are faith- 
ful in the discharge of their duty. I know of nothing, which is 
beiter calculated to produce the desired state of feeling between 
an instructer and his pupils, than a reciprocation of kindnesses. 


- Were the children encouraged to make presents to the instructer, 


parents would have an opportunity of testifying their sense of 
obligation to those whe faithfully discharge their duty. The in- 
structer would be stimulated to a still more faithful performance 
of his arduous task, when he saw that his employers were not 
unnhindful of his efforts. 

But the principal part of the advantage would result to the 
children. It would exert an influence in cultivating their benev- 
olent feelings. And if properly conducted, it might be made one 
of the most powerful incentives to action. None but the tndus- 
trious and obedient should be allowed this privilege ; if the pa- 
rents of others wish to testify their sense of obligation, let them 
do it themselves. It is astonishing to see the interest, which 
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children will in a short time manifest in presenting their tribute 
of affection ; consequently they will strive to conduct in such a 
manner as not to be deprived of the privilege. There is a joy, 
which no pecuniary consideration could give, felt in the bosom 
of the benevolent instructer, when he receives even an apple, or a 
flower, at the hand of a dutiful child ; bis affections are called 
forth, and they become mutually more interested in each other. 
Parents are not generally sufficiently cautious in selecting their 
instructers; nor do they duly estimate the labors of those 
who devote themselves to their employment. The different in- 
fluence which different instructers exert over the young mind, is 
not fully seen in a few short months. But let your children re- 
main for years under the instruction of one who will watch the 
formation of the moral, as well as the intellectual character, and 
cautiously guard against the formation of pernicious habits ; and 
the beneficial influence will be manifest.— Boston Rec. & Tel. 





PARENTAL FALSEHCODS. 


A writer in the Literary Gazette, in noticing ‘‘ Mrs. Opie’s Il- 
lustrations of Lying,” has the following remarks, which we re- 
commend to the attention of parents :— 

‘“‘ There is one class of lies, which we are a little surprised did 
not attract a larger share of Mrs. Opie’s attention ; lies told by 
parents to their children. We believe that the slight regard in 
which strict truth is held among mankind, is principally owing to 
the lies which are told to children by their parents during the 
few first years of their lives. Then is the time that permanent 
impressions may be made as well as at any later period. It is 
’ then, probably, that what is called the natural propensity of a 
child is unfolded. Many persons who have a great abhorrence of 
lying, and whip their children if they detect them in it, yet make 
no seruple of telling and acting to them the most atrocious false- 
hoods. ‘There are few parents who do not do this in a greater 
or less degree, though doubtless without dreaming they are guil- 
ty of criminal deception. With many, the whole business of 
managing their children is a piece of mere artifice and trick. 
They are cheated in their amusements, cheated in their food, 
cheated in their dress. Lies are told them to get them to do any 
thing which is disagreeable. If a child is to take physic, the 
mother tells him she has something good for him to drink ; if 
recusaut, she says she will send for the doctor to cut off his ears, 
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or pull his teeth, or that she will go away and leave him, and a 
thousand things of the same kind, each of which may deceive 
once and answer the present purpose, but will invariably fail af- 
terwards. Parents are too aptto endeavor to pacify their chal- 
dren by making promises they never intend to perform. If they 
wish, for instance, to take away some eatable which they fear will 
be injurious, they reconcile them by the promise of a ride, or a 
walk, or something else which will please them, but without any 
intention of gratifying them. This is lying, downright lying. 
People think nothing of breaking their promises to children, if 
the performance be not perfectly convenient. But they are the 
last persons to whom promises should be broken, because they 
cannot comprehend the reason, if there be one, why they are not 
kept. Such promises should be scrupulously redeemed, though 
ata great inconvenience, and even when inadvertently made. 
For the child’s moral habit is of infinitely more consequence than 
any such inconvenience can be to a parent. 

We have only noticed a few of the cases of lying to children, 
but enough to illustrate the frequency of it. Aud yet after hav- 


ing pursued such a course of deception for the two or three first . 


years of life, if the parent then finds his child is trying to deceive 
him, and will tell a downright lie, he wonders how he should 
have learned to do so, for he has always taught him to speak the 
truth ; without reflecting that he has been lying to him from his 
very birth. So he attributes that habit to an innate disposition 
and tendency to falsehood, which he has himself been fostering 
and nourishing from the first. Children soon learn to know when 
they are deceived, and learn to deceive others. They are not 
deceived many times in the same way ; and the most comfortable 
method in the end, as well as the most conformable to the pre- 
cepts of morality and religion is, never to deviate in the slight- 
est degree from the strict truth in our intercourse with them.” 


CHILDREN INSTRUCTED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


As I was going last Sabbath evening to the church, I stopped 
at the house of a pious friend to inform him that Dr. S. was to 
preach, and trusted that he would wish to accompany me. My 
friend, (whom I saw seated with four of his children round a 
table,) replied that he was always pleased with that gentleman’s 
solemn, pungent discourses, and would go as readily to hear 
him as to hear any divine whatever. My wife, says he, and 
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some of the older members of my family, have already gone to 
church, but I remain at home to instruct my younger children 
and myself in the Holy Scriptures. | am pursuing a plan 
which I have adopted for my own good, and that of my 
family, and which experience has taught me to be a good one. 
I then inquired what that plan was which he had adopted ; aad 
received in substance the following reply, made with much mod- 
esty and christian feeling. 

I have long felt, says he, that the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is too much neglected by individuals, and that parents 
take too little pains to instruct their children in these sacred 
records. Being a business man, and having but few evenings 
at command, I resolved to set apart the evening of the Sabbath 
for the purpose alluded to, that of searching the Scriptures, and 
of awakening a love and reverence for them in my children. I 
collect this little group around me, as you see, having provid- 
ed each of them with a Bible of his own ; and ask for the chap- 
ter from which the morning text, at church. was selected. I 
spread before me my Bible, and onc or two of the best com- 
mentaries, and we then commence reading the chapter, each 
reading three verses. When finished, 1 question the one who 
read the first three verses as to its meaning, by whom written, 
to whom directed, how it applies to us, &c. As they are ex- 
pecting such an examination, I sometimes find the elder ones 
prepared to answer almost every inquiry. 1 then endeavor to 
explain what they seem not fully to understand, and proceed to 
the one who read the second three verses, explaining as before 
the most difficult points. When this chapter is ended, we pro- 
ceed to the one from which the afternoon discourse was select- 
ed, and analyse this as before, endeavoring to show the general 
scope and object of the chapter, and how its truths apply to us. 
If there is time we next proceed to the Old Testament, which 
we are reading in course with the commentary. The children, 
says he, have become deeply interested in these investigations, 
and hail the Sabbath evening with delight. I find too that it 
increases their desire to attend public worship, and that they 
listen with great earnestness to the discourses delivered. 

I left my friend and proceeded alone to the church, not a lit- 
tle pleased with the plan which he had adopted. Since that 
evening I have occasionally met some of the little lads men- 
tioned, and took an opportunity to ask them questions con- 
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cerning the Bible. I was surprised to find how familiar they 
had become with the lives, characters and events there recorded, 
and pleased with their unusual interest in religious topics. 

Would it not be well for other parents to furnish their chil- 
dren with Bibles, and take similar steps to inculcate their holy 
doctrines and precepts ?>—.V Y. Obs. & Chron. 











INTSLLIGEN OE. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


We have received a pamphlet, which developes a plan for en- 
larging the system of instruction in this Seminary. The plan 
has not been fully adopted ; but hasbeen reported by the Faculty 
to the Trustees, and by them is published, with their uaanimous 
and cordial approbation. The whole system, as contemplated 
by the Faculty, is this. 

“|. Preparatory Studies,” to remain as they are, including 
Latin and Greek as a preparation for either of the subsequent 
courses. 

‘II. The present classical and scientific four years’ course,” 
as in other colleges, for such as intend to enter the professions, 
or all that choose. 

‘‘[1I. A new course, equally thorough and elevated with this, 
but distinguished from it by a more modern and national aspect, 
and by a better adaptation to the taste and future pursuits of a 
large class of young men, whoaspire to the advantages of a liberal 
education.” Here the modern languages, particularly the French 
and Spanish, will be substituted for the ancient. This course 
will give a greater prominence than usual to English literature ; 
render the study of Mechanic Philosophy more familiar and at- 
tractive, and show its application, with that of Chemistry, &c. to 
the useful arts ; treat of Natural History more at large ; and 
teach modern History and the elements of Civil and Political 
law, in a manner adapted to American citizens. Some studies 
will be common to this and to the usual course. But the new 
course is to be appropriate to young men who are designed for 
merchants, or scientific farmers, or any other course of life, which 
requires an education at ence literary, scientific, and practical. 
This course is to require four years’ study, and to entitle the stu- 
dent to a diploma. . 

“‘TV. A department devoted to the science and art of TEACH- 
ING ; but more especially at first, to the education of School-mas- 
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ters.” This department is to be open to students for a shorter 
time than four years, and to be closed by the bestowment of a 
certificate instead of a diploma. 

‘© V. A department of theoretical and practical Mechanics.” 

The Trustees sanction the report of ihe Faculty so far as to say, 
they design to adopt the new course, (the 3d;) and to add the 
department of education, (the 4th,) as soon as they can obtain 
the necessary means. The Mechanic department they deem of 
less consequence, but as worthy of a fair trial, whenever the funds 
will permit. In fine, though they would make attempts accord- 
ing to their limited ability, ‘ the Trustees fondly cherish the hope, 
of one day seeing the Seminary, which the Leg#slature has com- 
mitted to their care, become worthy of the title prospectively giv- 
en itin the Charter, a University.” 

We are glad to see this project, and we hope it is taken up in 
earnest. We thivk highly of a knowledge of the classics in their 
place ; but they are not necessary to a liberal education for ev- 
ery situation in life. ‘Too long have our youth been educated as 
if designed to act in periods gone by. ‘They have been prepar- 
ed for any age but the nineteenth century, for any country but 
independent America. The deficiencies are felt, and most of all 
by our educated men. The deficiencies will be supplied by Ly- 
ceums, Fellenbourg schools, and other new Seminaries, if the Col- 
leges remafn as they are. It is obviously better, on many ac- 
counts, that the colleges should be new modeled, than that insti- 
tutions should be multiplied ; as existing libraries, buildings, and 
instructers would be available in the new departments to a great 
extent. We have some doubt, whether the department for ed- 
ucating Teachers is not so distinct, and so immensely important, 
as to require a separate institution. But we leave this thought 
for wiser men. We must be excused for saying, however, that 
we think Amherst has started ideas, which are worthy to receive 
attention from all her sister Colleges, from our Legislatures, and 
from all the friends of literature and science.—Bos. Rec. & Tel. 

BELFAST INFANT MONITORIAL SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


The introduction of the monitorial system has produced a wonderful reformation in the 
feelings, disposition and eonduct of children towards their school. But a few months since 
and school was a shunned and hated thing ,—now it is the grand object of pursuit—the rul- 
ing passion. But a few months since and children must be driven to school ;—now it would 
be quite as difficult to keep them at home. A number of instances ave occurred where 
children, four or five years of age, having been detained from school by indisposition, it re- 

uired — correction to make them submit to the deprivation. A book is now the first 
thing in the morning and the last to be laid aside at night; and children are now seen at 
home instructing and receiving instruction from each other with mutual satisfaction ane 
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profit, that a short time since were unable to read, and quite unwilling to be taught. It is 
not intended to apply these remarks to the whole school ; for we know, thut the impressrons 
received here have, in some instances, to encounter a strong current of counteracting impressions 
at home—-and they produce their effect. 

Highly as we prize the intellectual improvement ofthe school, we cannot but consider the 
acquisition of knowledge as a secondary consideration. ‘‘ The character is the first thing ; 
knowledge the second, and to be used as a means of promoting the first. The purpose of 
education is thus the same with the great purpose of life itself. It is not to fill a young crea- 
ture’s mind with words, to thrust into its memory the contents of certain books, to make it 
expert in calculation, and cunning in the beautiful mystery of drawing maps—it is not for 
this only that any parent sends his child to an ordinary school ; but he will find, if he attends 
to it, that he views all this in relation to the child’s character and preparation for life. If he 
supposed it would not train him to be well and do well in after life, that it would not fit him 
to eater the world with something of a character suited to the place he must fill, he would 
not be so anxious to have the instruction given.” 

A Juvenite Liprary has been established.as an appendage to the school. No books 
will be admitted but such as are adapted to the capacities of children and such as are cal- 
culated to impart pleasure as well as — from the perusal. The use of the books for the 
Sabbath will be awardgg by the teacher on Saturday, for good behavior. The particular 
regulations will be hereafter prescribed. It is intended in the first place, that this library 
shall serve instead, and answer all the purposes usually resulting from, the distribution of re- 
wards of merit ; and secondly, it is calculated to furnish a great majority of the scholars, if 
not all, with a suitable and agreeable occupation for the Sabbath. There are very few pa- 
rents, we trust, that do not know how highly delighted all children are with a new book, and 
with what eager satisfaction they peruse its contents, when adapted to their capacities ; and 
some may know, perhaps, how permanent and happy the impressions thus stamped upon 
the infant mind, have sometimes been. ‘ Many have exclaimed with sorraw, how I wish 
I had known THAT when I was young ! if I had had any friend to put me in the way, or 
had had but a book given me just to open my mind ; but Ihad to blunder on in the dark, 
and have therefore made but little progress.” 

It is one of the objects of this school to produce a good moral effect. The morals of the 
young in particular, most imperiously demand that something should be done ; for it is very 
apparent that there are many, very many, the pride and hope of parents and friends, that 
are going rapidly to destruction for the want of suitable occupations and amusements, of 
sufficient interest, to divert their attention from places and from becoming familiar with 

ractices, calculated to fix upon them habits, which will lead to thew certain ruin. 

“ Itis not arguments, it is not frowns, it is not chastisement, that will prevent these prac- 
tices. A substitute must be presented, which is not less interesting, but more useful, that 
will alone prove an effectual barrier against the vicious habits of the young, and set them in 
the way that leads to usefulness, respectability and happiness in this and the future world.” 

It isfondly antictpated that the time is not far distant when, within the influence of this 
school, it shall no longer be thought necessary for the fond parent to caution the little darl- 
ing to shun ignorant and vicious children—a time when there shall be ne ignorant or vicious 
children to shun. [Signed by the Committee..] 


GAZETTE FOR YOUTH. 

Messrs. T. B. Wait & Son, of this city, have commenced the publication of a weekly 
paper entitled The Youth’s Gazette. It is ona‘small sheet, and is intended to present ex- 
tracts from recent publications for youth ; to furnish recent or interesting articles in those 
departments of science which naturally claim their attention ; to exhibit a brief view of po- 
litical and general intelligence, foreign and domestic ; and to select suitable reading for the 
improvement of hours not otherwise occupied.— Boston T'raveller. 
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Errata.—The proof-sheet of the last No. was not corrected by the editor , which must 
apologize for the following and several minor inaccuracies: P. 71.1]. 11, for has read have. 
P. 73, 1. 10, read Jacobs’. L. 28, for invite read incile. L. 30, dele the before Syntax. P. 
75, 1. 11 from the bottoms, for experience read expansion. P.79, 1.5, for natural read ma- 
ternal. 
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